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Drawings (not to scale) taken from Tracks & Signs of British Animals by Alfred Leutscher (Macmillan 21/-) 


Alfred Leutscher of the Natural 
History Museum in London writes 
about the traces of their presence, sex, 
age and condition which mammals 
leave in snow and mud. 


Animal 


Tracks 
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Stoat (above) and grey squirrel (below) photographed by Jane Burton 


URING A WALK through the 

fields and woods a reasonably ob- 
servant naturalist will certainly notice 
a number of birds, and hear their calls 
and songs. There will be little difficulty 
in finding insects and wild flowers, but 
seeing a mammal is another matter. 
Shy by nature, dull in colour, often 
nocturnal and silent of voice, the 
secretive mammals of our countryside 
fade away at our approach. They have 
probably seen or smelt us long before 
we arrive, and all we catch is a short 
glimpse before they disappear. 


It is true that a careful observer who 
is prepared to stand still, or to walk 
slowly upwind, will see far more of our 

\ mammals, but this takes time and 
patience. Yet every young naturalist 
should learn this art if he or she wants 
to be rewarded with a sight of one of our 
shy mammals: a wild deer feeding her 
fawn, an otter playing in a pool, or a 
badger fetching in his bedding. 


clues in mud | 

MEANWHILE, much can be learne 

about mammal ways and movements, 
simply by searching for the clues which 
tell us where they have passed. It was as 
a boy scout that I first learned the 
fascinating game of tracking. We can 


learn a lot from a creature’s tracks 
without ever seeing the animal. Sooner 
or later a land mammal must leave its 
trail behind it in the soft ground. 


A mammal’s foot is based on five 
toes: the so-called pentadactyl limb. 
There are never more than five digits to 


each foot, and usually much less. The 
badger and otter, for example, use all 
five toes and walk on the soles of their 
feet (called plantigrade). The badger has 
powerful claws for digging and the 
otter has webbed toes for swimming. 
Look for badger tracks, like miniature 
bear prints, around its earth or sett. 
The otter’s tracks may turn up in the 
mud by a river. 


Fox, dog and cat—all hunters—use 
only four toes. The fifth, a small dew- 
claw, is held off the ground. They walk 
on the tips of their clawed toes (digiti- 
grade). A fox track (about fox-terrier 
size) has fine claw prints, whereas dog 
claws are much blunter, and a cat’s 
claws are missing from its track. A 
rare find would be the tracks of our 
native wildcat somewhere in the High- 
lands. Here, too, you might be lucky in 
finding tracks of our rarest mammal, the 
pine-marten. Like the other members 
of the weasel family, it shows five toe- 
prints, with the smaller fifth toe-print a 
little off balance. 


inky prints 

RODENTS, from the squirrels down to 
the tiny harvest mouse, have four front 
toes and five hind ones. To spot them 
needs careful searching, for they are 
extremely small. Soft mud, fine silt, 
even patches of dust, should be care- 
fully examined. Here is a useful dodge. 
Place a cardboard or plywood sheet in a 
spot where small.rodents may occur. 
On this put some bait, such as corn or 
bread, and surround this with a thin 
smear of printer’s ink or slow drying 
paint. In getting at the food the little 
mammal will leave clear foot-prints 
behind. 


The long tracks of rabbits and hares 
should be easy to spot. Notice here that 
the front foot has five claws and the 
hind foot four: the reverse of rodents. 
Our larger land mammals, such as the 
deer, have only two toes which touch 
the ground. These are real ballet 
dancers among mammals, with feet 
supported on hooves (unguligrade). 
Usually the longer a mammal’s foot and 
the fewer its toes, the faster it moves— 
and deer are well built for speed. 


plaster casts 

PLACES to look for tracks include 
muddy paths and ditches, the borders of 
ponds and rivers, and around the door- 


ways of burrows. The footprints can be 
drawn in a note-book, and can also be 
preserved in plaster-of-Paris. The kit 
you need is as follows: plaster-of-Paris 
bought from a hardware shop or 
builder’s yard (place this in a tin to 
keep it dry); strips of cardboard or 
plastic, about 2 inches wide and 9 inches 
long; some paper clips; a mixing bowl 
and spoon; a bottle of water, and news- 
paper. This can all be carried in a small 
haversack. 


When you find a good, fresh track, 
firstly remove any twigs or leaves which 
may have fallen in, and blow out loose 
dirt. Next, twist a cardboard strip into 
a ring, held together with a paper clip, 
and place round the track. Press it 
carefully into the ground. Pour water 
into the bowl, sprinkle in plaster, and 
with the spoon stir it slowly into a runny 
cream. This is easy with practice: now 
for the difficult part. 


Pour the mixture steadily into the 
track so that it settles inside the ring, 


and smooth down with the back of the 
spoon. Try not to get any air bubbles in. 
The plaster will set hard in about fifteen 
minutes, and you can test it by tapping 
with the finger nail. Gently lift it up. 
remove the cardboard and any lumps 
of earth, and wrap up in newspaper. At 
home you can wash the cast under the 
tap, and clean it with an old tooth- 
brush. On the back scratch out the 
animal’s name, the place where the 
track was found, and the date—and alsc 


; 
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your name if you wish. 


This interesting hobby can go on for 
years as you build up your collection. 
Sometimes a whole trail can be found, 
especially when snow is about, and a fox 
or deer could keep you on the trail for 
miles. Another good spot is along the 
sea-shore when the tide is out, or in the 
mud along a river bank when the water 
has fallen. 


Trails can show the different ways in 


One of the best ways 
of starting to interpret 
the tracks left by 
mammals in snow or 
mud (which are rarely 
as clear or as perfect 
as the drawings 

on page 2) is to study 
domestic or farm 
animals. The foot- 
marks of dog and 
sheep (photos Jane 
Burton) are perhaps 
familiar enough. But 
how many would 
recognise those of red 
deer (left: photo by 
Jim Taylor Page)? 


which amammal moves from the position 
of each footprint. One can see whether 
it has been walking, running, trotting, 
hopping or galloping. Get to know these 
movements by watching a dog, cat or 
pony as it goes by. A good tracker can 
tell a great deal: how the mammal was 
moving, whether it was tired or in a 
hurry, if it was injured, and perhaps 
even its age and sex. Tracking can be 
carried out all the year round, although 
autumn and winter are perhaps the 


best times, when the ground is soft or 
snow has fallen. 


Gates Competition 

THERE WAS NOT a large entry for the 
competition (November 1966) asking 
readers under 16 to send in a measured 
drawing of a farm gate. Various entries 
described gates from all parts of the 
British Isles—from Edinburgh to Sussex 
and from Co Tyrone to Flint. Most of 
the drawings were of a high standard, 
and gave a precise locality for the gate. 
Few readers were able to give either 
the age of the gate or the name of the 
manufacturer, but many provided in- 
formation about the hinges and fasten- 
ings, the condition of the gate and the 
type of wood it was made from. All 
entries are being deposited at the 
Museum of English Rural Life, Reading. 


The winner was David John Snowden 
(Mold, Flintshire). His drawing even 
showed how the gate was held together, 
distinguishing between bolts, screws 
and wooden pegs. The top rail of his 
gate had Cook Lizzie carved on it, the 
names of a couple who once lived in a 
neighbouring cottage. Prize: a year’s 
subscription to The Countryman. Speci- 
ally commended: Ruth Haighton (Sand- 
bach, Cheshire); Simon Jacyna (Redhill, 
Surrey); Mervyn Brown (Reigate, Surrey) 
Prizes: the choice of any one book from 
Warne’s Observer’s Guide series. 


The entries for the Rock Pool compe- 
tition in the July 1966 issue were not of 
a high enough standard to award any 
prizes. 


Where I Live 
by Bill Robson 


February 
on the Eden 


Y LIFE as a farmer gives 
me much opportunity to 
observe and study wildlife. 
The Eden Valley in north 

Westmorland, where I run a farm of 214 
acres in partnership with my brother, is 
an excellent area to indulge in a hobby 
which I have practised since childhood. 
I inherited this interest in natural history 
from my grandfather, who was an 


extremely keen collector of stuffed birds 


and eggs. The farmhouse where he lived 
was decorated with cases containing 
some of the most glamorous birds in 
the world. Since his day fashions have 
changed. Cases of stuffed birds have 
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Drawings on pages 5, 6 &7 by Paul A Nicholas 


disappeared along with other symbols 
of the Victorian era, and the collecting 
of eggs has been ousted by collecting 
with a camera, a tape-recorder, or a 
note-book. 


Our farm is situated at the foot of a 
valley, with the River Eden forming our 
western boundary at 430 feet above sea 
level. There are several sand and gravel 
hillocks which show the effect of glacial 
movement through the area. Little 
woodland occurs on the farm, but an 
area of marshland contains birch and 
willow scrub, with trees of up to 30 feet 
in height. This marsh has a secondary 
growth of reeds, sedges, and bog-myrtle. 


A little-used railway and a busy trunk 
road cut parallel lines through the farm 
at about a third of a mile apart. 


streams and drumlins 

THE farmstead is situated on a drumlin 
(relict of glacial movement) and con- 
sists of an extensive range of farm build- 
ings within a shelter-break of trees. To 
the eastern boundary of the farm the 
land rises to 600 feet up to the lower 
slopes of Roman Fell (1,946 feet) in the 
Pennine chain. A heather moor of about 
200 acres, on which we hold grazing 
rights, joins the farm on this side. The 
fields are divided by stone wall, wire 
fence, or hedgerow. A stream flows 
through the farm for most part of a mile; 
there are several open ditches, and the 
railway embankment, with an abundant 
growth of meadow sweet, saw-wort, 
knapweed, and wild raspberry. All this 
offers food and shelter to many birds. 


Each month of the year follows its 
own particular pattern. February is the 
most unpredictable. It is common for 
us to have a spell of frost (with snow 
which may amount to a blizzard with 
deep drifting) at some time during the 
month, yet there can also be bright 
sunny spells. The most severe weather of 


the moist winters this century occurred 
in February 1947 and 1963. Bird losses 
were heavy on both occasions and it has 
taken a few seasons to reinstate some of 
our less hardy wintering species. 


no more chaff 

AN ISOLATED barn where oats and 
barley were once stored used to afford a 
shelter and reservoir of food to numer- 
ous flocking birds in hard times. 
Quantities of threshing waste were 
accumulated after the threshing-machine 
had separated the grain from the sheaf. 
Much scattered weed seed and chaff 
attracted flocks of some 500 small birds: 
finches, buntings, and sparrows, with 
larger marauders such as rooks, jack- 
daws, and starlings all gathering to 
forage at the barn. 


Since 1960 we have changed our 
harvesting methods, and instead of 
storing our cereal crop in sheaf in the 
barn we hire a contractor to bring the 
combine-harvester which cuts and 
threshes the corn in one operation. The 
weed seed is scattered to the ground 
as the combine progresses at harvest 
time and is unavailable for the winter- 
ing birds when snow covers the ground. 
So there is now never more than a score 
of birds at the barn even in the coldest 
spells. 


In the severe weather conditions we 
get with frost, snow and strong winds, 
unusual birds tend to occur on the 
farm. Four dark-breasted brent geese 
stayed with us on a flood-water pond for 
five days last year, even though there 
was no access through the ice after the 
second day. The waxwing irruption of 
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1965-6 brought these handsome birds 
to our hawthorn bushes in November, 
but not on their return passage. Yet in 
1958 they frequented our hedges in 
February, but perhaps only as stragglers 


from a larger flock which was ensconced 


on some berry-laden hedgerows about 
three miles away. Another visitor of the 
month was a great grey shrike that was 


seen on a telegraph post on the railway 
opposite the farmhouse on February 
27th in 1964. It was presumably the 
bird which had held a territory three 
miles away at Appleby for the previous 
three weeks. | 


joining the ewes 

AFTER mentioning our unusual visitors 
it is fitting that I should tell of happen- 
ings in February to our more common- 
place birds. It is at this time of the year 
that last season’s lambs are folded on 
the root crops for fattening, and the 
breeding ewes, some with their new- 
born lambs, are being fed with grain 
and other foods. There are always a 
certain amount of pickings around the 
food troughs for the hungry birds. 
Reed bunting, corn bunting, yellow- 
hammer, blue tit, great tit, chaffinch, 
greenfinch, robin, dunnock and pied 
wagtail are the commonest birds to take 
advantage. 


The wood pigeon does a lot of damage 
at this time of year, stripping the leaves 
from the cabbages and kale, and pulling 
out the clover from the pastures and 
leys. An unusual event during the hard 
winter of 1963 was the exodus of red 
grouse in mid-February from _ their 
haunts high on the Pennine moors down 
to the farmland in the valley. Packs of 
forty to fifty arrived on or passed over 
our farm to remain in sheltered fields 
until there was an improvement in the 
weather at the end of the month. 


Lapwings were our commonest 
breeding bird until 1961. Since then they 
have met with a catastrophic decline. 
We had over forty breeding pairs on the 
farm throughout the last decade, and a 
high percentage of young were reared. 


Now only one or two pairs attempt to 
breed, and they meet with little success. 
It is puzzling to find a reason for this. 
Wintering flocks have always been 
sporadic, and there has been little 
noticeable drop in their numbers. The 
usual pattern is that we have large 
autumn gatherings varying from 800 to 
1,800, dropping off in December, then 
scarce in January and starting to build 
up again in early February. Golden 
plover associate with the lapwings, but 
they do not breed locally below the 
1,000 foot contour. The large numbers 
that we have in autumn seldom recur in 
early spring, but there was a flock of 
320 on one of our pastures on February 
2nd, 1961. 


Also falling in numbers are the red- 
shanks, which were regular breeders on 
the farm up to 1961. We still look for 
them during February when a pair or two 
arrive to frequent the bank of the 
stream. The status of the curlew has 


remained unchanged and we have on 
average eight nesting pairs, while in 
winter large gatherings of up to a 
thousand can congregate on the farm. 
These great flocks occur in late February 
and early March, when it would appear 
that there is a shuffle going on between 
our wintering birds which are preparing 
to leave for their northern breeding 
grounds and our own breeders which 
have returned from their winter resorts 
in Ireland, France, and Spain. Ringing 
results show that many of our locally 


hatched birds do make this migration. 


It is usually about the middle of the 
month before the oystercatcher reaches 
its breeding haunts along the banks of 
the Eden. A gravel-bed attracts small 
flocks when they first arrive. From this 
venue (which is bordering our meadow- 
land) they pair off, and disperse to 
nesting sites in nearby arable fields or 
on gravel-beds by the stream-side. A 
nestling which I ringed in May 1952 
was found dead fourteen years later on 
a tributary of the Eden seven miles 
away. 


This is only a brief account of some 
species which winter on a Westmorland 
farm, of their flocking and movements, 
of their feeding and distribution. But it 
is sufficient to show that the un- 
predictable variety of the weather makes 
February a month of interest to a 
Westmorland farmer who makes a study 
of birds. 
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Letter to the Editor 


From Mr. Anthony Wootton, Aylesbury 


Sir, | 

Mr. W. Brett Hornby of Plymouth 
appears to infer (Wildlife, November 
1966) that I have not been doing my 
homework in checking on whether or 
not the various invertebrates I men- 
tioned actually had come into the house 
by means of the bath’s wastepipes. 


I can assure Mr. Hornby that our 
bath does have the usual U-bend, but 
that the U is an extremely shallow one. 
It seems to me quite likely that in late 
summer and early autumn (when in- 
vertebrates are most commonly seen in 
the bath) evaporation could well have 
the effect of keeping the U-bend clear, 
or at least of reducing the water to a 
sufficiently shallow level as to allow 
small invertebrates to pass through. 


But, quite apart from all this, the 
bath’s overflow pipe is always com- 
pletely clear, as indicated by a steady 
current of air which may be felt at the 
bath-end opening. The overflow pipe 


has merely a gentle uninterrupted slope 
leading directly to the outside drain, 
which would allow invertebrates easy 
access to the bath at all times. 


I am neither a plumber nor an 
expert on domestic architecture, but 
from conversation with friends it 
appears that this sort of arrangement 
obtains in most council-built properties 
in my area and that invertebrates’ 
access to the bath in this way is, there- 
fore, likely to be by no means a local 
phenomenon. 


A good argument for small creatures 
habitually coming into the bath via the 
waste-pipe or overflow-pipe, and less 
so by other ways, is that the bath is 
regularly invaded by a great variety of 
insects and other invertebrates (often 
several kinds at one and the same time). 
Yet the bathroom hand-basin and 
kitchen sink, which do have very deep 
U-bends in the waste-pipe (and an 
overflow-pipe which joins the latter 
before the U is reached), are almost 
never visited. If the invertebrates habi- 
tually invaded the house (in search of 
water) from other directions (e.g. via the 
window, other rooms etc.), then they 
would surely be found in the hand-basin 
and sink as well as the bath. 


Of course all this is not to say that 
invertebrates never get into the house 
by other means: we all know that they 
do. But the fact remains that in houses 
like mine the creatures do use the bath’s 
waste- and overflow-pipes as a regular 
means of access. 


Cartoon"by Hargreaves fram Punch 
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2 a common seal 


THE British Museum (Natural History) 
has recently published its Report for 
1963-1965. Inside, the report quotes 
from the British Museum Act of 1963, 
a law which gave certain new powers 
and responsibilities to the Board of 
Trustees of the Museum. “‘There shall 
be a body corporate, with perpetual 
succession and a common seal... ”’ 
Turned into English, I understand, this 
means that the Museum is an organisa- 
tion and not just a collection of indivi- 
dual Trustees; and that it must have a 
seal, which today is rarely one of those 
superb moulds for fixing warm, red 
wax and pink ribbon onto municipal 
charters, but a rather dull metal stamp 
that embosses the organisation’s name 
on documents, instead of the signature 
which a private individual would make. 
But the Natural History Museum is 
more logical than my legal adviser. It 
has a common seal swimming happily 
across the sea-grey cover of its well- 
printed report. 


marking footpaths 


THERE IS an interesting argument 
going on in the Lake District about 
whether or not footpaths over the hills 
should be marked. On the Continent 
and in America, it is quite common for 
public footpaths to have some way- 
marks, which may be small posts or 
splashes of coloured paint on stones, to 
show walkers where a path goes. The 
Lake District National Park Planning 
Board is experimenting with this system 
on a couple of paths, and has been 
strongly attacked by many walkers for 
doing so. The argument is that the true 
rambler equips himself with a detailed 
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map and a compass, and new visitors 
to the hills should be encouraged to do 
this. It is quite wrong, the argument 
goes, to mollycoddle them with sign- 
posts of any sort. 


This attitude seems completely ridi- 
culous to me. Many people are no good 
at reading maps, and in any case often 
do not have a map of the area they are 
visiting. It seems to me that one of the 
jobs of a National Park is to persuade 
casual visitors to get out of their cars 
and see some of the scenery on foot. If 
footpaths can be marked unobtrusively, 
then they should be. Apart from any- 
thing else, the more visitors keep to 
footpaths, the happier farmers will be— 
they suffer enough as it is from careless 
tourists. 


I rather suspect that the opposition 
to marking footpaths arises basically 
because some of the ramblers do not 
really want more people to use their 
paths. Those who know and love our 
countryside today sometimes fear that 
when more and more people pour into 
it, the countryside will be spoilt. With- 


out actually keeping newcomers out, 


they feel we should not encourage more 
people to visit the country. The trouble 
with this attitude is that increasing 
numbers are going to visit the country 
whether the purists like it or not. The 
more these visitors can learn about the 
countryside—about where to go and 
how to get there and what to look for 
when they arrive—the more they will 
appreciate and care for what they find. 


. bluebells and worms 


IT HAS BEEN calculated by Professor 
Ovington that an acre of mature oak- 


wood will have 75 oak trees. And, he 
estimates, there will be about 2:8 million 
bluebells and 300,000 million nematode 
worms in the soil of that acre! 


St beechingways ? 


THE Civic Trust in Northumberland 
has suggested that the many miles of 
disused colliery wagonways in the south- 
west of the county could be developed 
into a network of public footpaths, 
bridle-paths and bicycle tracks. Some 
of the wagonways date from the middle 
of the 18th century, and are apparently 
still in good condition, although they 
have often been disused for years. The 
Civic Trust believes that little repair 
work would be necessary, other than 
mending bridges. The banks and verges 
are often, of course, overgrown with 
shrubs and flowers. 


In many parts of the country natura- 
lists and others are trying to get disused 
railways opened up as footpaths. The 
Lake District National Park is consider- 
ing using the old line to Coniston as a 
footpath, and the Peak National Park 
hopes to develop the old line from 
Buxton to Ashbourne. It is important 
that those country railway lines which 
are suitable for conversion to footpaths 
and bridle-paths should not be thought- 
lessly sold to adjoining landowners. An 
opportunity missed now may soon be 
bitterly regretted. Perhaps we might 
call these new footpaths Beechingways, 
after the man who made the creation of 
many of them possible. 


vanishing redwoods 
THE Californian redwood is the largest 
tree known to man. It still exists in 
considerable quantities in the north of 
California, in spite of continued felling 
and erosion of its soil. President 
Johnson has proposed a Redwoods 
National Park, and there is hope that 
some of the finest remaining groves will 
be saved by this means during 1967. 
But not, I fear, if the new Governor of 
California has his way. Ex-film actor 
Ronald Reagan, immediately after his 
recent election, is reported as saying 
about the redwoods: ‘“‘When you’ve 
seen one tree, you’ve seen the lot’’. 


ON, 


= under the bark 


AT its last meeting our editorial board 
started talking of possible names for 
animals that live under stones, as 
Anthony Wootton described in the 
last issue. Humphrey Hewer won with 
sublithobioptera. And, ready with the 
answer before we asked him, he had a 
name for animals that live under bark 
(see page 16): subcorticobioptera. 

Perhaps someone can provide a 
proper biological name for insects that 
get into the bath. We really need three 
names: one for those that swim up the 
waste-pipe via the U-bend, one for those 
that come up the overflow pipe, and a 
third for those which just mysteriously 
appear. 

If you want to know more about 
subcorticobioptera, the Timber Research 
Association (St John’s Road, Tyler’s 
Green, High Wycombe, Bucks) will 
supply a couple of excellent coloured 
wallcharts (9/- each post free) on insects 
and fungi in wood. 


new films 
THE THREE latest RSPB films will be 
shown in the Royal Festival Hall, 
London on Saturday, 18 February. All 
are from Lancashire. Lune Valley is 
about rural life as well as birds; Ripples 
in the Reeds is about the reed bed nature 
reserve at Leighton Moss; and the Call 
of the Running Tide is about bird life on 
the vast expanse of Morecambe Bay. 


Penfriends wanted by many; 
all ages. s.a.e. to Pen Society, 
(C.18), Chorley, Lancs. 


DUPONT 
FISHING LINE 


Many different breaking strains 


VALUE FISHING TACKLE 


Bargain offer to new customers. Up to 14 miles 
of Nylon Monofilament Fishing Line made in the 
U.S.A. by Dupont. Over five million satisfied 
customers. Write for free sample and leaflet on 
how to get 14 miles of fishing line for only 30/-. 
Send no money. You do not have to buy anything 
else at all—plain, straightforward get-to-know- 
you introductory offer. Write without delay to 
Discount Tackle, 407 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Old drystone walls (see page 11) often have a rich plant life. This wall near Simonsbath 
on Exmoor (photo by Geoffrey N. Wright) supports, from left to right, heather, 
grasses and bilberries. 


The Middle Engine (the machinery is gone: photo by G. Potter) on the Seatonburn 
Wagonway was positioned on a bend, so that coal trucks could be hauled in two direc- 
tions. The wagonway, which was in use until 1826, could form part of a network of 
footpaths, bridleways and cycle-tracks in south-west Northumberland. Urgent action ts 
needed if these relics of our early industrial revolution are not to disappear for ever. 
See story on left: Beechingways? 
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Your Story 


What have you discovered from your own observations of 
animal or plant life? This competition is open to readers aged 
16 and under. All stories printed win a book prize. Address 
your entry to the Editor, Wildlife and the Countryside, 10 
Bouverie Street, London EC4. You must also send your name, 
address, age and school. Maximum length: 200 words. 


Militant Mallard 
LAST WINTER while observing mallards on Gosforth 
Nature Reserve lake I spotted a fox stalking through the 
reeds towards a mallard. The fox got within a foot of the 
mallard when the mallard woke. The fox, which looked like 
a cub, made a dive at the duck but the duck was quicker. 
It bit the fox’s nose. Disgusted with this, the fox ran across 
the lake. When the fox got to the other side the ice broke 
and the fox had to swim for dry land. 

David Todd (15) 

Stephenson Memorial Boys’ School, 
Howdon, Northumberland. 
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Thirsty Hamsters 
DURING my summer holidays I noticed that I had to fill my 
2 year old golden hamster’s water-bowl twice every day. Yet 
in the winter I have to fill it only once a day. I am wondering 
if it evaporates or whether the hamster is thirstier in summer. 
I asked a friend if her hamster was the same and she also had 
to fill her hamster’s water-bowl twice a day. I wonder if you 
could tell me why this happens? 

Robert Hawkins (9) 

St. Wilfred’s School, 
Seaford, Sussex. 


Why not build a water-dispenser for your hamster, so that it has 
to suck its water from a nozzle? It should learn to do this quite 
soon, and there cannot be any evaporation if the water surface 
is not open to the air—Editor. 


Timing the Dive 
WHEN I was walking along by the side of Sutton Bingham 
reservoir this summer I saw a group of tufted ducks diving 
for food. As I had a watch with a second-hand on I decided 
to time the dives of the ducks. During five minutes or so I 
timed several tufted ducks, and they all took twenty-two 
seconds, not one being more than half a second out. I won- 
dered if different wildfowl had different times, and if so, could 
they be used to identify different species, if one had no field- 
glasses, and the birds were too far away to be identified with 
the naked eye? 
R. Hinxman (15) 
Yeovil School, 
Somerset. 


It is more likely that the length of dive is determined by how 
long the duck takes to dive down, scoop up a beakful of muddy 
food, and resurface. So timing diving ducks from a distance 
would tell us more about the depth of the pond than the species: 
certainly tufted ducks often stay down for much longer than 22 
seconds—Editor. 


Roosting Wrens 
THERE ARE A NUMBER of trees at the bottom of our 
garden and one day in July I was suddenly aware of a number 
of young wrens hopping from branch to branch in our black 
poplar tree. Towards sunset they were still around, and it was 
then that I noticed one of them fly down on to a rotting 
boundary post below the tree, and disappear from sight. 


Altogether six young wrens went into the top of the post. I 
naturally thought that I had discovered their nest but, to my 
amazement, I found in the morning that it was no nest, just a 
sheltering spot where they had stayed the night for warmth. I 
was able to watch this happen for about six nights before they 
disappeared, and, by carefully peeping over the top I could 
see them all huddling together. 

Veronica Lillyman (154) 
Glanmor County Secondary School for Girls, 
Swansea. 


This communal roosting by the wren is not uncommon, but is 
usually recorded in hard weather—Editor. 


rystone walls are far older than we commonly think. Most of them were built in the 18th 
century, when the old open fields and commons were enclosed for sheep farming. Much of out 
country’s lowland landscape is dominated by hedges: in the hills drystone walls frame the view. In 
Upper Swaledale (above: photo by John Rozelaar) the old Norse habit still persists of having the 
barns out in the fields, instead of clustered around the farm-house as happens lower down the dale. 
Drystone walling uses no mortar; each stone always sits on two others. Every region has its own style 
of walling: the Cotswold wall below (drawing by John Bowers) is filled with rubble in the centre. 
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Report 
on W.Y.S. 
Hedgerow 
Project 


by 
Dr Max 
Hooper 


A hedge being layed by the 
Midland method. Branches 
are half cut through and 
woven, still alive, into the 
hedge. 

(Photo: Farmers’ Weekly) 


SO FAR, records of well over 300 hedges have 
been received at Monks Wood. These records have 
come from as far apart as Northumberland and 
Devon, Flintshire and Norfolk, and they cover a 
great variety of hedges. All who helped with the 
recording in this first attempt at a national survey 
of hedges are to be congratulated on their efforts. 


The following interim report is based on the 267 
records received by 1 November 1966. Out of these 
267 only 30 were true single species hedges. 
Some were pure hawthorn hedges in the Midlands, 
or pure beech and pure hazel hedges in Devon and 
Kent. A few were garden hedges of privet or 
Lonicera. Our main interest was centred on mixed 
hedges containing several species in the 30 yard 
length. 


influence of soil 
IT APPEARED that calcareous (chalk or lime- 
stone) soils are on the whole the richest in hedgerow 
species, and sand and gravel soils are the poorest. 
It is clear that beech, hazel and wild rose are all 
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more common in hedges on calcareous soils, and 
spindle and dogwood are virtually confined to 
hedges on these soils. Guelder rose and wayfaring 
tree were also only recorded on calcareous soils, 
but in a very few cases. 


Holly and oak are somewhat less frequent on 
calcareous soils; blackthorn is the only species 
apparently more characteristic of hedges on clay 
than other soils, although it also is quite common 
on sands, gravels and calcareous soils. Also of note 
are the low frequencies of beech, field maple and 
hazel on sand and gravel soils. 


Unmanaged hedges appeared to be slightly 
richer in species than well managed hedges, but 
the figures were not conclusive. However, some 
effects on individual species are significant. Black- 
thorn is most frequent in layed hedges, while holly 
and bramble are least frequent in this type of 
hedge. Elm is most common in unmanaged hedges. 
Rather surprisingly, clipping reduces the occur- 
rence of elder, whilst laying does not. 


clipping removes brambles 
AGAIN, clipping a hedge on clay is more likely 
to drive out brambles than clipping a hedge on 
sand or gravel. Similarly, clipping reduces wild rose 
and elder in hedges on both soil types. But clipping 
is more effective against wild rose if the hedge is on 
a sand or gravel soil, and more effective for reduc- 
ing elder if the hedge is on a clay soil. 


What is the value of the W.Y.S. Hedgerow 
Project? It is considerable and important. Only 
two scientific studies of the flora of hedges have 
ever been printed. Only one of these gives any 
numerical index of the frequency of different 
species on different soils; it makes no comment on 
the effects of management and is limited to one 
county in England. Thus the W.Y.S. Hedgerow 
Project is a pioneer effort, and the results will be 
published in full in due course. Conservation of 
our wildlife depends on facts: without a know- 
ledge of what we are trying to conserve we should 
often do more harm than good. Our half a million 
miles of hedgerows are an important wildlife 
reserve: thanks to the W.Y.S., we now have a 
little knowledge to help us to look after them. 


Drawing by Thomas 
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Leadbeater’s Possum 


Gymnobelideus leadbeateri 
ORDER: Marsupialia 
FAMILY: Phalangeridae 


Present distribution : Known from only four localities in the State of Victoria, 
Australia. » 

Estimated numbers: No reliable estimate available. 

\ Former distribution: The few early sightings recorded seem to indicate that the 
species was once quite widely distributed in Victoria. First known to science in 1867, 
this phalanger was obviously rare even at that time. 

Description: An attractive little possum, with a head and body length of approxi- 
mately 6 in, and a 6} in tail. Closely resembles the more common Sugar Glider, but 
does not have the gliding membranes found on the glider possums. The coat ranges 
from brownish-grey to grey, with a dark brown or blackish stripe running along the 
back from muzzle to rump. The tail is usually same colour as the body, but darkens towards the 
tip. Like other marsupials, it carries its young in a pouch. 

Habitat: Little is known about the habitat of Leadbeater’s Possum, except that it seems to favour 
timber and dense scrub country. The nest is believed to be made in hollow branches of trees. 
Food: The teeth suggest that insects provide the main item of diet, although almost certainly 
other foods such as nectar and blossoms are taken. 

Length of life: Probably five to eight years. 

Status: When Europeans arrived in Australia, Leadbeater’s Possum was extremely rare. Until 
1961, when it was rediscovered, it was thought to be already extinct. 

Reasons for decline: Probably the result of long-term changes in the environment. Human 
persecution unlikely to have had any significant effect. 

Conservation measures already taken: The precise whereabouts of these possums is 
being kept a closely guarded secret to prevent any disturbance to the animals. The species is now 
stringently protected by law, and every effort is being made to keep it safe. 

Conservation measures proposed: If the species is to survive, its habitat must be preserved. 
In this the animal is fortunate, as part of the area in which it lives is designated as permanent 
State Forest, and part is reserved intact as a catchment area by the Melbourne Board of Works. 
This means that there is unlikely to be any interference with the habitat for many years to come— 
by which time a thorough study will have been made of this possum’s life history and habits. 
Number in captivity: Recently, 2 males and 1 female have been captured. These are being 
kept in a Wildlife Laboratory, in the hope of establishing a breeding colony. 


ANIMALS Mn DANGER Cyril Littlewood 
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Photo: W. E. Mason 


FELT that I’d lost a very old friend a few weeks ago. I 

was on holiday in the country town in Northumberland 

where I was born. As well as meeting people I had 

known for many years, I was enjoying revisiting 
places and going on walks that I had been familiar with 
since I was a boy. On many of these rambles, I had got to 
know particular trees—often for special reasons—and they 
looked little different from when I first played among them 
thirty-five or so years ago. 


But while I was in the North there was a gale, quite a fierce 
one with gusts of over 60 m.p.h. On the following morning I 
discovered that one of my old familiar trees had crashed to the 
ground. It was an oak, and a hedgerow tree. So, as you can 
imagine, it hadn’t the kind of tall straight stem which would 
delight the forester, but the big bent gnarled trunk with heavy 
twisting branches that used to make it so good for climbing. 


how many birds ? 

I had often wondered how big it really was, for when you 
climb a tree you can never reach the top. Here it was easy to 
measure it, and walk around the great crown as it lay block- 
ing the road. How huge the branches seemed, and how intricate 
the way they grew; they must have cast a summer shade for 
well over a century. I looked for bits of old nest material, and 
thought of the number of birds that must have bred there, 
rested there and fed there on the acorns. 


Have you any fallen giants in your woodland or park? If 
so take the opportunity of examining them, and see what 
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Derek Waters writes about the wildlife to 
be found in and around a tree that has been 
felled, or which has been blown down by a 
storm, or washed away by floods. The birch 
on the left was attacked by the bracket fungus 
Polyporus betulinus (one can be clearly seen 
halfway up on the right). This weakened the 
wood until the trunk snapped off in a gale. 
Now the soft, decaying material provides food 
for boring insects. These, in their turn, are 
hunted by woodpeckers and other birds. 


Fallen giants 


you can tell from them. Have they been felled by a forester? 
The clean cut of the axe and saw will tell you this. Has the 
trunk been “lopped and topped” ready for the sawmill? 
The side branches and crown are of little use except for 
firewood and will probably be left on the ground. 


windthrown trunks 

Or how else could the giant have fallen? Trees are built to 
withstand quite severe winds, and it is quite exciting to walk 
through a wood on a windy day and see the crowns sway back 
and forwards with every motion of the wind. Foresters thin 
their woods every few years. Certain trees are removed so that 
the others will have more growing space. If this is not done, 
then the trunks become too slender, high winds cause too 
much whip, and trees may be uprooted. 


The roots of trees in unthinned forests may also be re- 
stricted by too many close neighbours, and not provide the 
right amount of anchorage for a tree. Poor drainage may also 
inhibit root growth and trees growing in waterlogged ground 
(which will be soft) can also be windthrown. 


It’s. always interesting to look at the root system of a 
windthrown tree, and to see the complexity of branching 
which goes on beneath the soil. Test the roots to see how 
pliable they are, even when they have dried out. Look for 
stones held rigidly by the roots, which have during the years 
grown around them. Note too, the root hairs (if they have 
not all died) at the extremities of the underground system. 
Without these the tree would have been unable to take in the 
water and dissolved mineral salts it required—or still requires. 


The insects in the top drawing are (left to right) the pine-shoot beetle 
and the ash and the elm bark-beetles. The pine-shoot beetle eats out the 
stem of shoots on pine trees. Bark-beetles burrow immediately below 
the bark of trees. Their tunnels leave characteristic patterns in the 
wood, above are those of the lesser (left) and common (right) pine- 
shoot beetles, which breed under bark of pine trees before the 
adults migrate to the shoots. Below (1. to r.) are tunnels of ash bark- 
beetle, broom bark-beetle and two-toothed pine beetle. The last is 
polygamous—each female cuts her own tunnel outwards from a 
common brood chamber. Overleaf is the ambrosia beetle. Its brood 
tunnel is bored deeply into the wood, and contains separate niches for 
grubs, pupae and beetles. Drawings by Professor J. W. Munro, by 
courtesy of The Countryman. 


I say requires, because with many fallen trees, growth still 
takes place, as long as roots are attached to the ground. 
But unusual things happen. Often one of the branches on 
the upper side takes over as the main stem. Other branches. 
on that side will also develop, growing up vertically. The 
leading shoot of the tree may also continue growing, by 
turning towards the light. Incidentally, another place to see a 
fallen tree is by the riverside, especially after a heavy rain- 
storm. The swollen waters carry away parts of the river banks, 
and the trees which grow there can easily be washed away. 


The breakage of tree trunks, known as windbreak, is rare. 
But a tree may be snapped in this way if a neighbour is wind 
blown and falls against it. This undoubtedly happened in the 
severe gale of 1953, when over fifty million cubic feet of 
timber was damaged in NE Scotland alone. I have also heard 
of this method used to clear-fell a site in Australia; the upper 
trees on a slope were cut, and as they fell they knocked over 
those lower down, like pins in a bowling alley. 


fungal attack 

LIGHTNING has been known to break a tree trunk, and 
the weight of frozen snow on the crown of a tree may be 
too great for the trunk to bear. If the heart of a tree is rotted 
away, then it will offer much less resistance to a powerful 
wind. The birch tree is particularly vulnerable to attack from 
the fungus Polyporus betulinus. You will have seen the white 
brackets which grow out from the trunk of the birch. These 
are the sporophores or fruiting heads, which when ripe 
release millions of spores on the wind. Some of them will find 
a new birch on which to grow. The spore lodges in a crack in 
the bark, and a network of the root-like threads (hyphae) 
penetrates the tree and finally kills it. 


All the time the fibres of the trees are being softened and 
this makes them particularly attractive to many creatures; 
the larvae of certain flies and beetles feed and shelter there, 
for example. The woodpecker includes these larvae in its. 
diet, so before long it is digging with its beak and long tongue 
for food. It finds it easy to excavate its nesting holes there, 
and these weaken the tree further. 


bark beetle galleries 

If you have a fallen tree like this, prise off some of the bark 
to see the fungal hyphae and the resting places of the 
larvae and creatures like woodlice. New fungal types may 
have arrived since the tree fell, finding it easy to attack the 
timber, with its bark softened by rain, and with damaged 
parts of the wood now exposed to the air. 


The removal of the bark may also reveal the intricate 
galleries bored by bark beetles. The adult pair cut out a 
short channel under the bark of the tree. The female lays 
eggs at intervals along this passage. When the young hatch: 
out, each tunnels outwards at right angles to the main gallery, 
avoiding neighbouring burrows. At the end of its burrow 
the larva pupates, and when it is an adult it easily bites its 
way up through the bark to the open air. The pine beetle 
Blastophagus piniperda is an example of this kind of boring 
insect. It is only 2” long, black and blunt headed. 


Look below the bark tissues into the sapwood to find the 
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tunnels of wood boring beetles. One of them 1s a quarter of 
an inch long and is brown in colour. It has a habit of tapping 
in the wood to attract a member of the opposite sex. Super- 
stitious people used to believe this gave warning of a terrible 
end, and so the name death watch beetle Xestobium rufovillo- 
sum was given to this creature which attacks the woodwork 
in buildings as well as decaying oakwood in the forest. 


My fallen giant was removed in just a few hours, but in the 
forest such a tree may lie for over a century, gradually decaying, 
as the weather, fungus and insects work together. See what 
you can discover for yourself by looking at a fallen tree. 


MEE NEE SEE EE EEO ES EE EI EE SE EO HE SE HE SRE SEE DE SRI SRE SRE OR ESR 


LECTROMAGNETIC RADIATIONS feature very 

largely in our lives. Those of the longest wavelengths 

carry radio and television programmes from the 

transmitting stations to our homes. The warmth of 
the sun comes to us in the form of infrared rays, which have 
a much shorter wavelength than those used in radio trans- 
mission. The even shorter ultraviolet radiations cause painful 
sunburn when we expose our skin to them. 


In the range of wavelengths between the infrared and the 
ultraviolet are those rays to which our eyes are sensitive. The 
longest wavelength that we can see is red and the shortest is 
violet. Between them come the other colours of the rainbow— 
the visible spectrum. And outside these limits are the infrared 
(with a slightly longer wavelength than red) and the ultra- 
violet (with a slightly shorter wavelength than violet) which 
I have already mentioned. 


an unknown colour 

THE eyes of insects work on rather different principles from 
our own, and it would be surprising if they were sensitive to 
exactly the same range of wavelengths; in fact they are not. 
Experiments have shown that bees can see ultraviolet as a 
colour that is quite unknown to us, though red is invisible 
to them. That is to say they can see further than we can into 
the shorter wavelengths but not so far into the longer ones, 
and this is probably true of many other kinds of insects as 
well. 

As is well known, the real purpose of the bright colours 
and patterns of flowers is to attract insects, which will then 
visit them for the nectar they contain and convey fertilising 
pollen from one plant to another. Many flowers have distinc- 
tive patterns made up of two or more colours that human 
beings can see. It is reasonable, therefore, to expect that 
patterns in terms of ultraviolet ‘colour’ are developed as 
well, invisible to us but visible to the insects they serve to 
attract. This can easily be demonstrated by photographing 
flowers in ordinary and ultraviolet light, since normal photo- 
graphic emulsions are sensitive to ultraviolet radiation as 
well as to the wavelengths of our own visible spectrum. 


invisible patterning 

ONE: group of flowers in which ultraviolet patterning is 
developed is the cinquefoils. One shown here is tormentil 
Potentilla erecta, whose flowers are plain yellow to our eyes, 
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Bees see ultraviolet 
as acolour, just as they see 
green or yellow (although 
they cannot see much red). 
Michael Tweedie won- 
ders what a yellow flower 
will look like to a bee. 


Tormentil Potentilla erecta (below) and silverweed Potentilla 
anserina (page 19 bottom left), photographed by Michael 
Tweedie in daylight. When the same flowers are photographed 
in ultraviolet light (tormentil page 19 top and silverweed page 19 
right) they show dark centres. Insects, which can ‘see’ ultra- 
violet as a colour, probably use this patterning to guide them 
towards the nectar. 


shading to orange at the base of the petals. Photographed in 
ultraviolet light the petals appear white indicating that they 
would look ultraviolet to the eyes of an insect with black 
bases, giving the flower a bold dark centre. This no doubt 
acts as a ‘honey-guide’, directing the insect to the centre of 
the flower where the nectar is found. In the dark centre 
bright spots can be seen, which are the nectaries, so that the 
insect is guided to the centre of the flower by the dark ‘bull’s- 
eye’ and then to the actual source of the nectar itself. 


In silverweed Potentilla anserina a larger and more diffuse 
dark centre is revealed by ultraviolet photography, and no 
doubt the other yellow cinquefoils have distinctive ultraviolet 
patterns, which should really be included in_ botanical 
descriptions of the plants. 


I did the photography in a darkened room, using a mercury- 
vapour bulb with a Wood’s envelope, of the kind entomologists 
use to attract moths at night. The bulb emits ultraviolet light 
but very little of any other colour, and appears dark blue to 


the human eye. 
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Talking 

about 
hedgehogs 

Dr Maurice Burton comments on 


observations from Michael Chinn- 
ery and David Marlborough. 


Michael Chinnery 


I WAS disturbed late one August 
evening by a shrill, intermittent squeal- 
ing so loud that I thought a pig had 
strayed into the vicinity and become 
lost. Torchlight scanning of the garden, 
however, revealed a pair of hedgehogs. 
These delightful animals are frequent 
visitors, but their behaviour on this 
occasion was quite new to me and I 
managed to take a photograph of it. (/t 
was unfortunately not suitable for repro- 
duction.) 


The left-hand animal—which ap- 
peared to have moulted recently if 


NESE NE HEE HEE HEHE IE HEE HE EE SEK ESE ESE EE EE EE EE ER, 


hedgehogs do that sort of thing—was. 
standing fairly still while the other 
circled round it. Every now and then 
the central one leapt towards the other 
and let out the squeal. There was no 
fighting and very little, if any, bodily 
contact. This activity continued—judged 
by the noise—for perhaps a couple of 
hours anda well-trampled patch of 
ground next morning bore witness to the 
happenings of the night. 


Books I have read suggest that the 
squealing of hedgehogs is a sign of 
distress, but I could not detect any 
distress in this particular pair. I would 
have thought their behaviour more in 
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the nature of a courtship ceremony. I 
would be interested to know if other 
readers have witnessed similar be- 
haviour or can offer any explanations. 


David Marlborough 

ONE OF THE very few medium-sized 
mammals to be really at home in the 
suburban complex of gardens and parks 
is the hedgehog. It must be one of the 
commonest species next to rats and mice. 
The casual observer quite often sees 
One crossing suburban roads after dark. 
The rural hedgehog tends to curl up 
when presented with an enemy, and this 
is its undoing on a motor road. But not 
the very suburbanised hedgehogs at the 
bottom of my road! They run—high on 
their toes, and surprisingly fast. Yet 
approach them away from a road and 
they will curl up with the speed of their 
country cousins. I remember one I 
nearly ran over in Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. It ran from my car. Thinking I 
had hit it, I stopped and went back: 
there it was, curled up on the pave- 
ment. It must have run there and then 
curled up—an odd mixture of traits. 


My own personal belief, as to why 


hedgehogs support themselves so well in 
suburbia, is that there are so many 
lawns. Hedgehogs feed on worms quite 
extensively ; my own lawn is visited often. 
An angler friend of mine, collecting 
worms off the dewy grass of a playing 
field one night, was surprised to find 
many worms with their heads neatly 
nipped off. The culprit turned out to be 
a hedgehog. Hedgehogs will go for 
worms in the most unlikely places. One 
I heard of found some worms in an 
angler’s bait tin. He was disturbed, and 
erected his spines. Naturally, he was 
stuck there, with his head jammed by his 
spines, and wedging even tighter when 
people tried to get him out! 


Dr Maurice Burton 

THERE IS NO doubt that Michael 
Chinnery has got an unusual photo- 
graph of hedgehogs courting. I have 
not seen a photograph of this before. 


I would say that it is not a question of 
one of them having recently moulted. In 
my experience, they merely shed their 
spines gradually and there is no specified 
period of moult. From what I can see 
in the photograph it is an individual 


with the spines bristling, rather in the 
manner of a dog putting up its hackles. 
Possibly this hedgehog has more widely 
separated spines than usual, which is 
something one sometimes finds. 

The real interest of this story is the 
squealing. I have heard this noise from a 
trapped hedgehog and also from one 
that was alarmed by the presence of a 
dog. So far as I know there is no record 
of the squealing during courtship and 
certainly I have never heard it. 

Turning to David Marlborough’s 
observations, earthworms are un- 
doubtedly a regular item of a hedgehog’s 
diet. But I cannot recall any record, like 
that given here, of a hedgehog biting 
off the head end, and leaving the rest 
of the worm in the ground. This is an 
interesting observation. 

Hedgehogs can run fast, and they 
do so especially when first coming 
out at dusk, but they will do so some- 
times by day or night. I have seen them 
do this in suburban areas; and also in 
rural areas, running across roads or 
across an open greensward at such a 
speed that they look like rats more 
than the lethargic animal we picture 
the hedgehog to be. 


UIT TTT TUT 


Chinese water deer, photographed by Jane Burton. 
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Wild deer in Britain 


FROM THE mid-18th century until 
the 1920’s deer were scarce in Britain, 
for many woodlands had been felled. 
Then came the Forestry Commission’s 
vast plantations, a new haven for 
native red and roe deer, as well as for 
foreign species escaped from parks. 
Even today deer are rarely seen. For 
they are shy beasts, hiding during the 
day, and feeding quietly at dusk and 
dawn. Go first to likely deer habitats, 
and look for clues—footprints, drop- 
pings, ‘barked’ trees, muddy ‘wallows’. 
Use the key opposite, and the drawings 
on page 23, to identify your deer. To 
find out more, send 12s 6d to the 
Mammal Society (c/o Natural History 
Museum, London SW7) for their 
invaluable Field Guide to British Deer. 


Name | RED DEER SIKA FALLOW DEER 
Cervus elaphas Cervus nippon Dama dama 


Shoulder height 41-54 in: height of small cow. 32-35 in. 35-37 in. 


Antlers 35-40 in. Up to 6 points on each 16-25 in long, with four or less 25-31 in long, branched several 
antler. Cast in March, re-grown points; similar to red deer. Cast _ times. Partly flattened (palmated). 
by July. in April, re-grown by August. Cast in May, re-grown by August. 


Rump pattern Creamy rump, no black border. A vertical oval white rump and White rump, bordered with black. 
Tail, often with dark central streak. tail bordered with black. Black tail with white under-side. 


General Usually dark red-brown. In winter, Coat buff with faint white spots. Usually deep fawn with white 


description brown or grey. Stag has mane in In winter, dark grey-brown. Head spots on back and sides. In 
autumn. always paler than flanks. Small winter, greyer with no_ spots. 

mane. Many colour varieties, especially 

in’ parks; black form = quite 


common. 


Habitat Normally forest; in Scotland and Woodland, especially in shrubby Large woodlands, usually with 
Lake District: open moorland in undergrowth or unthinned planta- thick herb and shrub under- 
summer and neighbouring lower tions. Also in wet shrubland or growth, especially near to old 
farmlands in winter. reed beds. deer parks. 


Distribution Original native British stock now Has escaped from parks in last Perhaps originally introduced by 
confined to Highlands, Lake Dis- 50 years. Now present in parts of |. Romans. Wild (?Norman) herds 
trict, Exmoor, Quantocks and Co the Home Counties, West Coun- in Epping, Rockingham and New 


Kerry. Escapes from parks are try, North of England, Scotland Forests, and in Cannock Chase. 
not uncommon, elsewhere in and Ireland. Not Wales. Origin- More recent escapes (last 50 
England, Scotland and Ireland. ated in Japan. years) has made it common 

throughout England; rarer in 
Wales, Ireland and Scotland. 


Name ROE DEER MUNTJAC CHINESE WATER DEER 
Capreolus capreolus Muntiacus reevesi Hydropotes inermis 


Shoulder height 26-29 in: height of a great dane. 15-18 in: height of a spaniel. 20 in: the height of an alsatian. 


Antlers 9 in long. 3 points only. Cast Nov, 4 in long, with 2 small points. May None 
re-grown by May. be cast at any time of year. 


Rump pattern Horizontal oval. Summer: fawn;  Inconspicuous rump; long, dark, A small, dark tail, over incon- 
winter: white. No black border. bushy tail has white underside. spicuous, whitish rump. 


General Red-brown in summer, browner Chin and throat white. Male: Pale chestnut coat, mottled with 

description in winter. deep red in summer, olive brown _ black, with white around face. 
in winter. Female: lighter, with | Characteristically walks with big, 
black tufts of hair instead of rounded ears upright and head 
antlers. Barks if alarmed. held high (compare Muntjac). 


Habitat Thin woodland, especially the Woodland with thick herb and Woodland and open grasslands. 
edges of new plantations; even shrub undergrowth. Wanders’ Inhabits swamps in China, but 


moorland. Winter: denser woods. | through standing crops unseen. not apparently in this country. 


Distribution A native species, common until Introduced at Woburn in 1900; Introduced to Woburn in 1900. 
the 18th century felling of woods. and is now widespread in Beds, Now fairly common in Beds, 
Now increasing again; presentin Bucks, Herts, Northants and Herts and Bucks, also introduced 
most of England and Scotland. Warwicks; occasionally reported to Hants and Shropshire. Origin- 
Not in Wales or Ireland. East Anglia and Midlands. Not ated in eastern China. 
in Wales, Scotland or Ireland. 
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Food should be scattered widely in the garden, so that the song thrush (above) and other shy birds can feed well away 
from the sparrows and starlings. Photo: Eric Hosking 


This month's cover 


FEBRUARY is usually the cruel month—the cold month—the month of testing, in 
which our wild birds scrape the bottom of Nature’s barrel. Birds need shelter, it is 
true, but most of all they need fue/ to survive; and in a snow-bound February, when 
the ground is ice-hard, even the shyest will visit the bird-table. The REDWING (1), 
winter visitor from Scandinavia, and our shy resident HEDGE-SPARROW (2) will brave 
the competition of the more aggresive ‘regulars’ at the feast—cock CHAFFINCH (3), 
cock HOUSE-SPARROW (4), ROBIN (5) and BLACKBIRD (6). Waiting their turn are cock 
BRAMBLINGS (7), winterers from Scandinavia whose normal beech-mast fodder is 
snowed over, and a SONG-THRUSH (8). The coconut shell is larded with fat (coconut 
itself can be dangerously indigestible) and its visitors are BLUE-TIT (9), NUTHATCH (10) 
and COAL-TIT (11). The weather has driven WOOD-PIGEON (12) and HARE (13) into the 
open sprouts-patch. | 


Text by James Fisher. Painted by Maurice Wilson in collaboration with Roland Hilder. 
Illustration and text reproduced from the ‘Shell Nature Book’ by courtesy of J. M. Dent. 
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